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THE  LATEST  PHASE  OF  THE 
OXFORD  MOVEMENT^ 

Bv  THE  Rev.  J.  P.  Valentin 

"Tbc  ttreagth  of  aajr  party  lie*  in  its  bdag  troe  to  its  theory. 
Coarisuncy  is  the  li/e  of  a  nofaBcnL'*--NEWMAN  {A/»Ufim). 

Outside  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  land  there  exists 
— for  the  confusion  of  future  historians  of  religion — 
a  large  number  of  other  religious  bodies,  from  the 
Established  Church  down  to  the  very  latest  imf>ortation 
from  the  United  States.  It  would  be  absurd  to  assert 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Catholic  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  practices 
of  every  sect,  and  those  of  its  various  sub-sections ; 
such  a  task  is  only  possible  for  the  specialist  Still, 
no  Catholic  who  wishes  to  see  the  true  Faith  once 
more  dominant  in  this  land  can  regard  with  selfish 
indifTerence  either  the  advance  towards  the  warm 
light  of  Catholicism,  or  the  recession  into  the  chill 
gloom  of  Agnosticism,  of  any  body,  large  or  small, 
of  "our  separated  brethren,"  be  they  High  Church- 
men, Unitarians,  or  anything  else,  whose  souls  are 
dear  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  and  whose 
spiritual  needs  can  never  be  really  satisfied  outside 
the  Fold  shepherded  by  His  Vicar.  And  the  most 
influential  section  of  that  religious  communion  which 
is  still  the  largest  in  England  may  well  have  a 
particular  interest  for  Catholics,  for  I  suppose  it  will 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Literary  Society  of  Sl  Edmood  of  Canter- 
\mj,  St  Bdonrad's  CoUcgt,  Old  Hall,  i8th  February  1912. 
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be  conceded  that  more  converts  come  to  us  from  the 
Church  of  England  than  from  any  other  single  body ; 
and  it  is  beyond  dispute  true  that  the  majority  of 
such  converts  come  from  the  High  Church  Party, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  starting-point. 

The  present  condition  of  that  party  is  the  subject  of 
this  slight  sketch.  Those  who  listen  to  me  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  indulgent,  for  they  will  see  that  the  difficulties 
that  face  anyone  venturesome  enough  to  attempt  even 
an  outline  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
are  by  no  means  slight.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  feel 
more  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  High  Church  Party 
than  with,  say,  the  Primitive  Methodists  :  that  is  only 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  one  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  "  advanced "  Anglican  of  the  pro- 
Roman  section  for  some  years.  It  is  also  true  that 
I  have  had  good  opportunities  for  seeing  High 
Anglicanism  at  work,  for  my  duty  as  a  peripatetic 
preacher  for  a  Church  Society  took  me  into  some 
hundred  and  twenty  parishes  (nearly  all  worked 
on  lines  more  or  less  High)  in  every  part  of  England 
except  the  north.  I  have  debated  the  prospects  of 
High  Churchism  with  scores  of  Anglicans,  cleric  and 
lay,  some  of  my  correspondents  being  in  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  I  used  to  read 
everything  I  could  find  that  bore  on  the  problem. 

I  have  seen  High  Churchism  under  its  best  as  well 
as  under  its  less  worthy  aspects,  and  I  still  number 
Anglicans  (of  all  shades  of  opinion)  among  my 
closest  personal  friends.  Nevertheless,  I  know  full 
well  that,  even  did  I  possess  the  insight,  the  learning, 
and  the  cool  judgement  of  the  greatest  historian  who 
ever  drew  breath,  I  should  still  be  incapable  of  doing 
full  justice  to  this  subject.  77/^/ will  only  be  done  by 
some  student  in  years  yet  to  come,  when  the  distract- 
ing din  of  present-day  turmoils  will  have  died  away, 
the  dust  that  still  more  or  less  obscures  the  field  of 
battle  will  be  laid,  and  the  struggle  that  began  with 
Keble's  famous  Assize  Sermon  in  1833  will  arouse  as 
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little  passion  as  the  history  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Non*jurors  does  to-day.  Furthermore,  a  convert  who 
would  discourse  on  his  former  communion  must  steer 
his  course  with  care  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
So  far  as  human  imperfection  will  admit  of  it,  he 
must  see  that  he  has  not.  on  the  one  hand,  an  un- 
charitable bitterness  against  everything  connected 
with  the  Egypt  he  has  left,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
hankering  after  her  flesh-pots. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  present  position  of 
the  Oxford  Movement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall 
its  prominent  characteristics  in  the  p>ast  The  trials 
and  hopes  and  fears  of  the  leaders  of  to-day  must  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  past  before 
we  can  hope  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  present  condition  of  that  great  party  whose  rise 
not  only  stirred  England  to  its  depths,  but  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  religious  event  in  nineteenth- 
centur)-  Protestantism. 

First,  then,  a  word  about  the  Movement  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Tractarians  (properly  so  called). 
There  were  in  reality  two  parties  among  those  Oxford 
men,  though  one  did  not  come  to  the  surface  until 
after  the  publication  of  No.  90,  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  These  two  parties  were  in 
their  tendency  anti-Roman  and  pro-Roman  respec- 
tively. Both  agreed  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
organically  the  same  body  as  the  pre- Reformation 
Church  ;  but  they  diflTcred — to  mention  one  point — 
as  to  the  amount  of  harm  done  by  the  Reformation. 
The  anti- Roman  men  regarded  that  event  as  having 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing,  though  they  deplored 
the  unnecessary  vigour  with  which  the  Church  of 
England  had  "  washed  her  face."  The  Caroline  period 
was  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  real  and  reformed 
English  Catholicism,  and  as  a  sufficiently  exact  follow- 
ing of  the  pure  Catholicism  of  the  earlier  Councils  and 
the  Fathers.  The  Church  had  fallen  asleep  during 
the  Hanoverian  riginu,  and  was  now  being  attacked 
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by  "  Liberalism  "  on  the  one  side  and  by  "  Romanism  " 
on  tiie  other.  The  Caroh'ne  theology  must  be  revived. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  we 
find  it  proclaimed  that  "  nothing  but  those  neglected 
doctrines,  faithfully  preached,  will  repress  the  ex- 
tension of  Popery,  for  which  the  ever-multiplying 
divisions  of  the  religious  world  are  too  clearly  pre- 
paring the  way."  In  fact,  there  could  be  no  greater 
error  than  to  imagine  that  the  first  Tractarians  looked 
upon  Rome  as  the  terminus  ad  quetn  of  the  movement. 
Many  of  them,  including  Newman  (see  Apologia,  pp. 
124-5),  sincerely  believed  the  Papacy  to  be  Anti- 
Christ:  the  Roman  Church  might  be  a  sister,  but  she 
was  certainly  a  fallen  one.  It  was  not  the  Papacy, 
but  the  re-catholicized,  re-invigorated  Canterbury, 
that  would  one  day  prove  the  rallying-point  of 
the  divided  Church.  Not  only  were  most  of  the 
early  Tractarians  non-papal,  but  they  were  also  by 
no  means  ritualistic.  They  paid  far  more  attention 
to  the  revival  of  doctrine  and  of  certain  ascetic 
practices  —  such  as  fasting — than  to  ritual;  an 
attitude  exactly  reversed  by  many  later  High 
Churchmen.  Carlyle,  whose  pronouncements  in  such 
matters  may  safely  be  disregarded,  did  the  Tractarians 
scant  justice  when  he  described  the  early  struggles  of 
the  movement  as  a  "  squabble  about  clothes."  Most 
Broad  Churchmen  made  the  same  egregious  mistake; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  those  pioneers  ever  wore 
anything  more  "  Popish  "  than  cassock,  surplice,  and 
stole,  while  their  churches — so  far  as  furniture  went — 
would  be  regarded  to-day  as  most  decidedly  "  Low." 

Very  soon  the  pro-Roman  Tractarians,  led  by 
William  George  Ward,  came  to  the  front,  and  the 
split  of  the  Tractarians  into  two  irreconcilable  parties 
became  manifest.  The  chorus  of  condemnation  that 
followed  soon  after  the  publication  of  Tract  90,  in 
1 84 1,  marked  the  breaking  up  of  the  original  party. 
Four  years  later  Ward's  degrees  were  taken  away,  and 
his  book  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  was  censured 
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by  the  University  of  Oxford,  because  of  his  pro-Roman 
attitude.  A  few  months  later  he  was  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church;  Oakeley,  Dalgairns,  and  others 
of  famous  memory  made  their  submission  that  year, 
to  be  followed  by  John  Henry  Newman.  There  was 
.1  further  great  secession  in  1851,  when  Manning  and 
Wilbcrforce,  with  many  others,  became  Catholics. 

We  shall  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  remaining 
section  of  Tractarians,  known  for  a  long  time  to  the 
outside  public  by  the  nickname  of  "  Puseyites,"  Dr. 
Pusey  being  their  acknowledged  leader. 

In  spite  of  continued  and  vigorous  assaults  from 
the  Protestant  and  Broad  sections,  in  spite  of  a  hostile 
episcopate  and  a  sometimes  furious  sometimes  mock- 
ing public  press,and  notwithstanding  the  shocks  caused 
by  the  notable  secessions  already  mentioned  and  by 
the  leakage  to   Rome  that   went    steadily  on,    the 
"  Puseyites "   made   headway.     But   it   must  not   be 
supposed  that  High  Churchmen  now  formed  a  united 
body :   that  happy  position  has  never  been  theirs — 
hence  the  difficulty  confronting  anyone  who  attempts 
to  give  a  coherent  description  of  the  party's  precise 
position  at  any  given  period.     Though  the  variations 
were  less  evident  then  than  now,  there  were,  as  there 
have  been  ever  since,  pro-Romans  and  anti-Romans, 
"extreme"    men,    "safe"    men,    "moderate"    men, 
"ritualists,". and  many  who  on  some  points  were  one 
thing  and  on  other  points  another,  while  some  other 
High  Churchmen  were  absolutely  individual — unlike 
each  other  and  everyone  else;   and   often   one   and 
the  same  person  would  be  a  veritable   ecclesiastical 
chameleon  in  his  changes  of  party  colour.     But  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  make  the  two  broad 
divisions,  already  indicated  as  pro- Roman  and  anti- 
Roman — in   other   words,  there  were  those  church- 
men who,  in  varying   degrees,  took   Rome   as   their 
model,  while  there  were  others  who  regarded  Rome 
with  actual   bitterness,  and   took   as  their  standard 
some  the  Caroline  divines  and  some  the  first  few 
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centuries  —  the  latter  period  in  particular  being 
supposed  to  be  innocent  of  both  "  Popish  additions" 
and  "  Protestant  subtractions." 

It  is  important  that  we  should  understand  clearly 
what  was  the  firm  belief  and  confident  expectation  of 
representative    High   Churchmen  in  those  days.     It 
was   that   the    High   Church   Party   represented  the 
real  Church   of   England.^     Protestantism    had   un- 
fortunately effected  a  lodgement  at  the  Reformation, 
but  nothing  essentially  Catholic    had    actually  been 
destroyed,  though  much  lay  dormant.     After  a  time 
the  Catholic  Party  would  by  learned  argument  and 
pious  example  (for,  to  their  honour,  High  Churchmen 
have   refused   to   borrow   from   the   armoury  of  the 
militant     Protestants)    attract    to    its    ranks    those 
Evangelicals     and     Broad     Churchmen  •  who    were 
potential    Catholics,  while   the   incurably  Protestant 
would   discover   that   the   Church   of    England   had 
no  room  for  them,  and  would  ally  themselves  with 
Dissent.     The  thus  purified  and  completely  Catholic 
Church  of  England  would  of  necessity  be  acknow- 
ledged   by   the    other  "Branches"    of    the   Church, 
namely,  the  Roman  and  the  Eastern.     These  latter 
would    abandon  certain    claims   and    cease   to   insist 
on  one  or    more  of  their  dogmas  (opinions  differed 
as   to  the    precise    number),   and   would  come  down 
to  the  Anglican  level,  whatever  that  might  then  be, 
while  the  Catholic-minded  among  Dissenters  would 
rise  to  it.     The  Bishop  of  Rome  would  be  honorary 
Primate^  of  this   reunited  Church— ^'«r^  ecclesiasiico, 

'  "Our  belief  is  that  the  Church  of  which  we  are  members  is 
Catholic  in  her  Faith,  and  Catholic  in  her  usages,  and  that  Protestantism 
in  any  shape  or  form  has  no  legal  place  within  her"  {Union  Review, 
vol.  V.  p.  380). 

"  It  is  very  certain  that  neither  Puritanism  nor  Liberalism  has  any 
permanent  inheritance  within  her  [the  Knglish  Church]"  ("  Prospects  of 
the  Anglican  Church,"  Newman,  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,\,  293). 

"  "We  readily  recognise  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  the 
bearings  of  that  Primacy  upon  other  local  Churches  we  believe  to  be 
matter  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  Divine  law  "  (letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to 
Weekly  Register,  Nov.  25,  1865). 
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not  jure  </»••*••"  ^ut  with  no  jurisdiction  outside  his 
province. 

Nor  was  mc  High  Churchman  the  only  one  to 
dream  bright  dreams  and  see  glorious  visions.  The 
hopes  of  many  Catholics,  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
raised  unduly  by  the  remarkable  series  of  conversions 
and  by  the  apparently  Romeward  direction  taken 
by  the  whole  movement.  Indeed,  some  exceedingly 
sanguine  souls  fondly  imagined  that  the  return  of 
the  whole  Anglican  Church  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Holy  Sec  was  a  mere  matter  of  time ;  some  thought 
that  this  might  come  to  pass  before  the  century  was 
out  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Lisle  wrote :  "  Mark  my 
words,  these  Tracts  are  the  beginning  of  a  Catholic 
movement  which  will  one  day  end  in  the  return  of 
her  (England's)  Church  to  Catholic  unity  and  the 
•ee  of  Peter." '  Others,  not  quite  so  optimistic,  were 
convinced  that  Newman,  Manning,  Ward,  the  Wilber- 
forces,  and  others,  were  but  the  first-fruits  of  a  great 
gathering-in  of  at  least  the  whole  High  Church  party. 
The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of 
Christendom  arose.  Reunionists  on  both  sides  corre- 
sponded with  each  other,  and  bright  hopes  were 
interchanged.  But  those  expectations  were  fore- 
doomed to  fail :  the  reunionists  did  not  see  that  they 
were  really  at  cross-purposes.  The  Anglicans  meant 
no  more  than  a  union  based  on  compromise.  The 
Catholics  expected  that  the  High  Church  Party 
would  accept  the  whole  Roman  Faith  as  soon  as 
they  understood  it,  though  many  were  quite  prepared 
to  see  the  Church  make  large  concessions  in  the 
sphere  of  discipline.  To-day  we  can  see  that  such 
a  fundamental  divergence  between  the  two  standpoints 
made  corporate  union  impossible  from  the  very  start. 
but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  those  days  that  fact  was 
unnoticed  save  by  a  minority. 

As  time  passed,  High  Churchism  developed.  The 
Tractarians  proper  had  regarded  the  Caroline  theology 

>  Uf*  mti  Utttrt  «f  Am^mt  Pkilipps  de  LitU,  L  p.  199. 
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as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  churchmanship;  but  another 
generation  arose,  many  of  whom  sniffed  rather 
contemptuously  at  the  Caroline  theologians,  and 
ascended  heights  on  which  the  less  "  advanced  "  felt 
giddy.  Nay,  there  were  not  wanting  irreverent 
spirits  who  broadly  hinted  that  the  views  of  the 
early  Tractarians  were  antiquated,  if  not  obsolete; 
and  that  the  leaders  had  been  Catholic  indeed 
"according  to  their  lights,"  but  more  than  half 
Protestant  in  reality.  These  more  "  advanced  "  men 
were  also  divided  into  pro-Roman  and  anti-Roman  : 
the  former,  to  take  only  externals,  imitated,  so 
far  as  they  dared,  and  even  exaggerated,  the  local 
usages,  and  the  fashion  of  eucharistic  vestments, 
that  they  met  with  abroad ;  the  latter  indulged 
in  a  varied  ceremoniaU  fondly  believed  to  be  the 
original  use  of  Sarum,  more  recently  dubbed  "  British 
Museum  religion"  by  the  more  "up-to-date"  pro- 
Romans.  The  then  "extreme"  folk  were  in  their 
turn  derided  by  the  still  more  "  advanced "  people 
of  two  or  three  decades  later  as  being  "merely  High 
Church,"  "Church  of  Englandy,"  "  Prayer-booky," 
and  so  forth. 

Popular  Protestantism  became  more  and  more 
alarmed  and  angry  at  the  steady  spread  of  High 
Church  doctrines  and  practices,  and,  not  being 
excessively  spiritual  or  intelligent,  foolishly  took  up 
the  clumsy  and  self-defeating  bludgeon  of  persecution. 
There  were  shameful  riots,  when  ritualistic  Churches 
were  turned  into  bear-gardens  by  hooligans  egged 
on  by  the  baser  sort  of  Protestant,  the  legal  authorities 
meantime  making  no  very  strenuous  efforts  to 
preserve  order.  Several  ritualistic  clergymen  were 
prosecuted  in  the  Courts  for  "  illegal  practices  and 
teaching,"  and  in  some  cases  went  to  prison  rather 
than  abandon  what  they  honestly  if  mistakenly 
believed  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  preach  and 
practise.  Such  tactics — sometimes  brutal,  sometimes 
merely  irritating,  and  always  impolitic — did  popular 
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Frotcstantism  no  good  and  the  Ritualists  no  harm. 
It  is  true  that  the  High  Church  Party  never  gained 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  nation ; 
that  then,  as  now,  the  proportion  of  High  Churchmen 
among  the  clergy  greatly  exceeded  that  among  the 
laity.  We  arc  not  a  logical  folk ;  but,  even  so,  the 
common  sense  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
has  always  refused  to  accept  High  Churchism  at 
its  own  valuation.  Moreover,  many  of  the  ritualistic 
clci^y  and  their  devotees  were  "  extreme "  to  the 
verge  of  eccentricity,  and  were  thus  not  only  as  so 
many  red  rags  to  Protestant  John  Bull,  but  a  per- 
petual embarrassment  to  the  more  sober  members 
of  their  own  party. 

Allthesame.many  were  impressed  and  edified  by  the 
good  work  done  by  so  many  of  the  "  Anglo-Catholics." 
Of  the  three  great  parties  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  High,  the  Low,  and  the  Broad,  the  first-named, 
while  not  monopolizing  zeal,  piety,  and  scholarship, 
may  justly  claim  to  have  had  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  these  qualities.  Daily  services  were 
gradually  revived  in  many  places,  and  conducted  with 
a  brightness  and  decorum  hitherto  almost  unknown. 
Even  Evangelicals  have  been  influenced  in  this 
respect;  the  services  in  most  Low  churches  to-day 
would  have  been  denounced  as  "  Popish "  in  the 
'fifties  and  even  later.  Confession  and  the  Real 
Presence  were  preached  from  many  pulpits,  though 
no  doubt  the  exposition  generally  left  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  The 
really  apostolic  zeal,  the  hard  work — especially  in 
long-neglected  slums  and  overcrowded  parishes — of 
so  many  excellent  people,  both  men  and  women;  the 
contrast  too  often  afforded  by  some  lazy  Low  Church 
parson  with  his  dreary  and  infrequent  services  in 
bare  churches;  the  preaching  by  High  Churchmen  of 
doctrines  long  unheard-of,  which,  even  if  often  hard 
to  reconcile  with  official  Anglicanism,  are  true  and 
thus  appeal  to  the  soul,  and  the  unspiritual  means  of 
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repression  attempted  by  militant  Protestantism — all 
these  things  combined  to  bring  in  recruits.  This 
period  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  brightest  and 
most  healthy  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  The 
High  Church  party  was  attracting  to  it  all  that  was 
best  in  Anglicanism  ;  it  was  certainly  growing,  and  its 
hopes  were  undiminished.  The  ardent  "  Anglo- 
Catholic"  might  well  be  excused  for  being  more 
confident  than  ever  that  the  day  was  approaching 
when  the  Erastians  who  had  temporarily  captured 
the  official  machinery  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  either  converted  or  expelled,  though  no 
doubt  he  saw  that  that  operation  might  take  longer 
than  former  High  Churchmen  had  fancied.  The  oft- 
repeated  boast  of  the  Church  Times  of  those  days  was, 
"  We  are  victorious  all  along  the  line." 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  In  1891,  and  again  in 
1900,  militant  Protestantism  girded  up  its  loins  for 
a  great  effort.  In  the  first  year  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
was  tried  for  certain  "  illegal  practices "  before  a 
special  Court  composed  of  Anglican  prelates.  In 
1900  the  then  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
investigated  the  lawfulness  of  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament  and  of  incense  in  the  Church  of  England. 
As  is  usual  in  Anglican  decisions,  the  verdict  in  each 
case  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  but,  on  the 
whole.  High  Churchmen  had  the  advantage,  and,  con- 
fident in  their  superior  might,  most  concerned  gave 
but  partial  and  temporary  obedience  in  those  matters 
on  which  the  decisions  went  against  them.  The 
elaborate  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline  in  1905 — the  outcome  of  the  most 
recent  Protestant  effort — has  been  practically  so  much 
waste  paper  from  the  beginning. 

By  this  time  the  High  Church  party  had  made  it 
plain  to  all  save  the  extreme  Protestant  faction  that 
they  could  not  be  driven  out  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  they  had  secured  their  place  in  the 
National  Church.     Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Church 
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Times,  loud  the  jubilation  of  the  English  Church 
Union !  But,  in  truth,  this  period  of  apparent  triumph 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  famous 
Oxford  Movement.  The  waves  still  thundered  upon 
the  shore,  and  many  timid  Protestants  were  lament- 
ing that  the  whole  land  would  be  submerged.  But 
the  Oxford  Movement  had  reached  its  high  tide,  and 
had  even  begun  to  recede. 

High  Churchmen  will  tell  you  that  Newman  was 
a  great  man,  but  that  he  had  not  the  depth  of  a 
Puscy,  and  that  his  early  Calvinism  prevented  his  ever 
properly  appreciating  the  Oxford  Revival  and  the 
real  office  and  nature  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
modem  High  Churchman,  the  late  Canon  Donaldson, 
wrote:  "Newman,  from  his  early  training,  never  had 
that  same  quiet  confidence  in  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England,  such  as  existed  in  the  minds  of 
Pusey  and,  still  more,  of  Keble,  who  had  been 
trained  all  their  lives  in  old-fashioned  High  Church 
principles  " ;  and  he  quotes  another  critic  of  Newman, 
who  said,  "  He  passed  through  us  without  being 
ofus,"» 

But  Newman  understood  the  real  character  of  the 
movement,  while  Pusey  and  Keble  did  not  His 
genius  {)enetrated  beneath  all  the  glitter  and  optimism. 
He  saw  the  rottenness  of  the  foundations,  and  full 
sixty  years  ago  he  foretold  the  inevitable  end.  In 
his  Dijfficuliits  of  Anglicanism  (i.  lo)  he  wrote :  "  The 
movement  .  .  .  has  formed  but  a  party  after  all,  and 
the  Church  of  the  nation  has  pursued  the  nation's 
objects,  and  executed  the  nation's  will,  in  spite  of 
it"  Addressing  the  High  Churchmen  of  that  day, 
he  said :  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  movement  you 
disowned  private  judgement,  but  now,  if  you  would 
remain  a  party,  you  must,  with  whatever  inconsistency, 
profess  it ; — then  you  were  a  party  only  externally, 
that  is,  not  in  your  wishes  and  feelings,  but  merely 
because  you  were  seen  to  differ  from  others  in  matters 
'  Fiv«  Grttu  Ojtftrd  Ltrndtn^  p.  9$. 
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of  fact,  when  the  world  looked  at  you,  whether  you 
would  or  no ;  but  now  you  will  be  a  party  knowingly 
and  on  principle,  intrinsically,  and  will  be  erected  on 
a  party  basis."  ^ 

The  firm  belief  and  the  confident  expectation  of 
High  Churchmen  was,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  High 
Church  party  alone  represented  the  real  Church  of 
England.  Protestantism  had  effected  a  lodgement 
at  the  Reformation,  but  the  Catholic  Party  would 
eventually  absorb  those  Evangelicals  and  Broad 
Churchmen  who  were  potentially  Catholic,  and  the 
others  would  go  to  Dissent. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  to-day  ?  There  has  beei 
a  change,  and  a  significant  one.  After  a  long  and^ 
arduous  struggle,  the  High  Church  "school  of 
thought "  has  indubitably  secured  a  locus  standi  as  a 
party ;  but  it  is  only  a  party,  and  will  never  be  anything 
more,  and  it  is  admitting  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
this  is  an  acceptance  of  defeat  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  True,  its  full 
significance  is  as  yet  unseen  by  many  Anglicans  who 
will  tell  you  that  everything  is  going  well,  even  if  all 
the  aspirations  of  early  days  cannot  be  realized.  The 
bankruptcy  of  High  Churchism  in  its  various  forms 
has  yet  to  be  realized  by  many  who  have  invested  theirJ 
all  in  it,  but  even  now  the  disaster  is  manifest  to  those' 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  It  is  indeed 
not  difficult  to  show  from  Anglican  sources  that  the 
Oxford  Movement  moves  no  longer:  witness  the 
following  extracts  from  a  lengthy  correspondence 
carried  on  during  the  first  half  of  191 1  in  the  columns 
of  the  Church  Times. 

"  Ten  years  ago,"  writes  one  contributor,  "  the  end 
of  the  Catholic  movement  seemed  to  be  almost 
attained.  .  .  .  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  hope.  To-day  the  situation  is  very 
different.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  movement  sticks.  It 
has  come  to  a  dead  point.  .  .  .  And  the  new  Lati- 

'  Dificulties  cf  Anglicanism,  i.  p.  153. 
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tudinarianism  *  has  come  upon  us  like  a  flood.  Unless 
a  new  movement  begins,  we  shall  be  swamped  by 
the  Latitudinarians "  {C.T.,  Feb.  10).  Referring  to 
this  letter,  another  corresf)ondent  wrote :  "  Now,  he 
warns  us,  the  movement  sticks.  This  is  true,  and 
they  know  it  best  who  have  most  at  heart  the  Catholic 
cause.  There  is  little  or  no  advance ;  converts  are 
few ;  our  influence  in  the  common  life  of  men  is 
small  indeed  "  (C  7".,  Feb.  17).  The  Rev.  Leighton 
PuUan,  a  High  Church  writer  of  note,  urged  that  the 
movement  was  still  flourishing ;  but  it  was  promptly 
retorted  that  "  Mr.  Leighton  Pullan  spends  a  large 
part  of  his  time  at  Oxford,  where  the  Catholic  party 
is  so  strongly  entrenched  that  it  finds  some  difficulty 
in  realizing  the  attack  upon  it  elsewhere  " ;  and  it  was 
also  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Pullan  was  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  only  those  audiences  composed  entirely 
of  the  already  converted.  "  But  the  plain  fact  is," 
proceeds  this  candid  friend,  "  that  over  a  large  part  of 
England  the  movement  is  not  only  not  gaining,  but 
that  it  is  actually  losing  ground.  .  .  .  After  eighty 
years,  nearly  three  generations,  of  Catholic  Revival,  the 
Faith  as  we  know  it  has  obtained  no  hold  in  many 
districts,  and  in  others  merely  a  precarious  foothold. 
Unrest  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  affect  the  working 
of  the  Church.  One  priest  known  to  me  feels  himself 
unable  to  do  anything  to  foster  vocations  to  the  priest- 
hood .  .  .  because  he  feels  that  the  future  of  the 
English  Church  is  too  uncertain  for  him  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  urging  men  to  devote  themselves  to 
her  ministry.  Another  has  withdrawn  from  all  active 
work  for  missions,  since,  as  he  says,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  official  or  semi-ofHcial  work  of 
the  Church  will  in  the  near  future  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Catholic  Faith.     Another,  a  learned  priest 

'  Tbcwritrr  is  alluding  to  the  "clorioascoaiprehcnsiTencu'* doctrine, 
vii.  that  it  u  a  right  and  proper  taing,  and  a  legitimate  sooxce  of  pride, 
that  High,  Low,  and  Broad  thoold  dwell  together  as  brethren  in  the 
afl'aceciBMiodadng  ark  of  the  EatabUshmeot. 
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in  a  very  responsible  post,  who  is  regarded  as  a  most 
sober  Anglican,  writes  to  me  that  he  is  surprised  to 
find  that  many  of  his  own  friends,  quite  sane  and 
serious  people,  are  wondering  how  far  the  accepted 
Anglican  claims  can  be  upheld,  and  that  he  is  sure 
that  this  sort  of  feeling  is  widespread,  not  among  the 
excitable  advanced  men,  but  among  the  outwardly 
most  respectable  Anglicans,  and  that  he,  for  one, 
begins  to  doubt  whether  we  have  not  been  engaged 
in  an  effort  wrongly  conceived.  Lay-people  write  to 
me  in  the  same  strain"  {C.T.,  March  3).  The 
frankness  and  force  of  the  following  from  another 
writer  may  be  noted  :  "  All  will  agree,  I  suppose,  as  to 
the  wonderful  advance  which  is  going  on  in  certain 
'  Catholic  externals,'  but,  after  careful  observation,  one 
is  often  tempted  to  wonder  whether  the  use  of  these 
externals  is  not,  at  times,  a  misleading  factor.  .  .  . 
Leaving  ceremonial  aside,  let  us  turn  to  teaching  and 
practice,  and  here  we  cannot  but  be  struck  and  a 
little  dismayed  by  the  divergences  of  teaching  in  the 
so-called  '  advanced '  churches.  They  all  seem  to 
differ  as  to  what  are  essentials,  and  after  many  years' 
experience  it  seems  that  each  priest  interprets  the 
word  '  Catholic'  to  mean  what  he  himself  holds,  and 
anyone  unfortunate  enough  to  differ  from  him  is  called 
either  a  Romanizer  or  a  Protestant.  .  .  .  The  painful 
truth  which  is  being  forced  upon  me,  after  comparing 
notes  with  several  others  (both  priests  and  well-known 
laymen)  from  many  parts  of  England,  is  that,  whilst 
in  'externals'  the  growth  is  still  great,  in  matters  of 
teaching  and  practice  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  Anglican  sect,  repudiating 
much  that  is  taught  and  practised  by  the  best  of 
Christendom,  East  and  West." 

My  own  observation,  such  as  it  has  been,  coincides 
exactly  with  that  of  the  writers  just  quoted.  Catholic 
hopes  may  be  aroused  and  Protestant  alarm  raised  by 
the  introduction  of  cross  and  candles  into  the  village 
church,   but    both    hopes   and    fears    are    generally 
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groundless.  The  brightening  of  hitherto  dull  services 
and  the  introduction  of  ritual  accessories  are  not  a  sure 
proof  that  the  High  Church  movement  is  spreading,  for, 
as  another  correspondent  wrote  :  "  Round  the  district 
in  which  I  live  arc  churches — well  (sometimes  too 
well)  restored  ;  cross,  vases,  candlesticks  on  the  altar, 
which  is  decently  vested,  '  bright '  services,  in  some 
even  'egg'  services  as  a  further  ritualistic  develop- 
ment. But  when  you  come  to  the  evidence  of  real 
Catholicism,  where  is  it?  If  I  wanted  to  make  my 
confession,  I  shouldn't  know  where  to  go.  ...  I 
know  personally  a  case  in  which  the  incumbent,  a 
'  good  Churchman,'  refused  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  at  eight  o'clock  one  Sunday  morning 
because  there  was  only  one  person  present  to  communi- 
cate, who  had  come  from  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  with 
that  object.  That  person  had  to  go  'empty  away,' 
and  has  now  left  us  for  a  sister  communion,  where 
'the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  fed,'  .  .  .  We 
are  always  hearing  that  the  Church  is  in  a  bad  way 
in  France.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  think  we  are  in  a 
worse.  Their  enemies  are  outside,  ours  inside." 
Protestants  nowadays  simply  will  not  stand  the  dull 
services  of  their  grandfathers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  much  of  the  "  brightening "  of  modern  services 
is  due  to  the  present-day  desire  for  excitement. 

The  Church  Times  on  March  17  devotes  a  leader  to 
the  subject,  from  which  I  take  the  following : — 

"The  old  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  after  doing  splendid  work,  was  smitten  with 
sterility.  .  .  .  The  end  was  not  attained  ;  it  was  un- 
attainable. The  pursuit  of  evangelic  perfection,  for  in- 
dividuals or  for  societies,  means  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment; but  it  produces  on  the  way  magnificent  fruits 
of  righteousness.  A  party  in  a  Church,  associated  for 
this  purpose,  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  whole  Church.  Hut  the  party  will  in- 
evitably be  narrower  than  the  Church,  not  only  in 
number,  but    in  outlook  :  otherwise  it  would    be   no 
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party.  .  .  .  Is  the  miscalled  '  Catholic  Party' Vcoming 
to  the  same  crisis?  If  that  be  so,  there  is  no 
cause  for  lamentation.  It  may  be  so.  The  crisis, 
indeed,  may  be  far  advanced.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  an  address  delivered  by  Canon 
Newbolt  ...  in  1898.  A  future  historian  may  see 
in  that  paper  a  warning-post,  indicating  that  the 
course  of  the  '  Catholic  Party '  was  run.  The  aims 
of  the  party  were  not  achieved.  They  never  will  be 
achieved,  for  the  goal  is  perfection.  ...  A  gradual 
dissolution  of  the  party  could  then  be  the  best  thing 
that  would  happen.  Fresh  impulses,  fresh  groupings, 
would  be  required." 

To  a  reflecting  High  Churchman  this  must  indeed 
be  cold  comfort.  If  the  "Catholic  Party"  has  failed 
in  its  attempt  to  make  the  Church  of  England  wholly 
Catholic,  what  "  fresh  impulses,  fresh  groupings,"  are 
likely  to  succeed  in  doing  so  ? 

The  Church  Times  practically  grants  the  truth 
of  what  one  of  its  correspondents  wrote  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  soul,  that  High  Churchmen  "  are  in  danger 
of  becoming" — nay,  it  admits  that  they  are — "  a  mere 
Anglican  sect."  In  the  words  of  Mr  Wilfrid  Ward, 
written  years  ago,  "  The  great  spread  of  Catholic 
practices  and  certain  Catholic  doctrines  has  taken  place 
at  the  cost  of  the  dogmatic  principle."  ^  Although  not 
all  High  Churchmen  have  yet  grasped  the  full  meaning 
of  their  surrender  of  earlier  hopes  and  expectations,  yet 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  much 
longer  to  proclaim  that  certain  Catholic  dogmas  that 
they  have  been  teaching  are  really  Catholic.  If  they 
do,  it  will  only  be  by  employing  Catholic  terminology 
in  a  sense  even  more  unreal  than  at  present.  For,  by 
admitting  that   "Anglo-Catholics"  are  but  a  party, 

'  The  Church  Times  elsewhere  explains  that  it  uses  the  phrase 
"  Catholic  Party  "  under  protest,  for  "  what  is  of  a  party  is  not  Catholic, 
and  what  is  Catholic  is  of  no  party.  But  the  expression  is  current ; 
though  question-begging,  it  is  not  seriously  misleading,  and  for  want  of 
something  better  it  may  stand." 

>*   W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement  {liSg),  p.  380. 
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they  concede  that  the  "  Catholic,"  as  distinct  from  the 
Low  or  Protestant  tenets,  are  no  more  than  mere 
party  opinions,  and  are  not  Catholic  dogmas  and 
binding  on  all.  The  dogmatic  principle  has  thus 
been  virtually  abandoned. 

Now  that  High  Churchmen  realize  that  they  will 
never  expel  the  Broad  and  Low  parties,  many  are 
endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  by  dis- 
covering— rather  late  in  the  day — that,  after  all.  High, 
Low,  and  Broad  do  not  differ  so  much  as  was  once 
supposed.  But  will  such  desperate  reasoning  be 
accepted  by  all  High  Church  people?  I  hope  and 
believe  not  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  deny  that 
many  High  Churchmen  may  so  persuade  themselves, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  lavish  use  of  Catholic  phraseology, 
the  underlying  beliefs  are  often  of  the  haziest. 

My  last  witness  shall  be  Viscount  Halifax,  who  is 
assuredly  in  touch  with  all  that  pertains  to  High 
Anglicanism.  In  191 1 ,  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  English  Church  Union,  he,  as  President, 
delivered  a  profoundly  significant  address,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Church  Times  of  June  16.  After 
alluding  to  the  wonderful  revival  in  Catholic  faith  and 
practice  since  the  dreary  Hanoverian  days — a  revival 
he  still  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  hope  for  the  future 
— the  President  straightway  proceeded  to  blight  the 
hope  to  which  he  had  just  referred.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Can  we  honestly  say  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  true  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  as 
it  is  represented  by  much  that  we  see  around  us,  and 
as  it  speaks  to  us  in  the  words  and  actions  of  many 
of  its  Bishops  at  the  present  time?  In  England, 
what  proportion  of  professing  churchpeople  go  to 
Confession  ?  .  .  .  Take  another  p>oint,  a  vital  one,  the 
Real  Presence.  .  .  .  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
English  episcopate  on  this  .subject?  Is  it,  as  a  body, 
prepared  to  state  the  truth  categorically  and  without 
qualification?  .  .  .   We  have  only   to  consider  the 
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attitude  of  Englishmen  generally,  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  amongst  the  English-speaking  races, 
in  regard  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  in  order 
to  be  taught  a  lesson  which  it  deeply  concerns  us  to 
lay  to  heart."  The  Church  of  England  "  has  proved 
itself  incapable  of  retaining  within  its  fold,  not  only 
the  great  masses  of  the  population,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  (I  say  nothing  of  the  irreligious 
or  careless)  who  are  really  alive  to  their  souls'  needs, 
and  who  care  for  spiritual  concerns."  The  Church  of 
England  has  been  "eminently  unsuccessful  in  this 
endeavour";  and:  "What  realization  is  thereof  the  fact 
that  the  Church  is  an  organic  whole?  What  sorrow 
is  felt  for  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  What 
desire  to  renew  the  relations  which  bind  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  East  and 
West?"  Thus  spoke  the  veteran  leader  of  that  High 
Anglicanism  which  was  to  have  been  the  regenerating 
force  in  the  Church  of  England. 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  High 
Church  party  has  piped,  but  the  Church  of  England 
has  obstinately  refused  to  dance.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  possible  for  High  Churchmen  to  plead,  with  a 
show  of  reason,  that,  after  all,  the  effects  of  Hano- 
verian Protestantism  could  not  be  effaced  at  once  ; 
but  after  eighty  years  have  now  gone  by,  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  whole  Church  of  England  has  been 
frankly  abandoned  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
their  party's  position. 

How  is  it  that  the  trumpet-call  of  the  English 
Church  Union  has  awakened  no  responsive  chord 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Communion  ?  To 
Catholics,  if  not  to  Anglicans,  the  answer  is  obvious : 
in  the  Anglican  Church  there  is  no  Catholic  chord  to 
awaken.  If  anything  could  have  revived  dormant 
Catholicism,  it  would  have  been  the  enthusiasm,  the 
self-denial,  the  praiseworthy  energy  and  vigorous 
personal  efforts  and  prayers  of  past  generations  of  so 
many  devoted  men  and  women.     But  what  has  been 
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the  result  ?  Lord  Halifax,  High  Church  letter-writers, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Church  Times  have  told  us. 
Yes,  the  Anglican  Communion  has  retained,  and  still 
retains,  many  a  one  whose  soul  was  naturaliter 
Catholica ;  but  her  own  soul  is,  and  always  has  been, 
essentially  Protestant 

Consideration  will  show  that  a  fatal  flaw  has  been 
running  through  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  framework 
of  High  Anglicanism,  which  was  bound  to  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  disintegration  and  collapse. 
Though  unsuspicious  of  the  true  character  of"  Anglo- 
Catholicism,"  the  High  Churchman  holds  an  es- 
sentially Protestant  position.  No  one  is  less  con- 
scious of  that  fact  than  he,  no  one  is  more  Catholic 
in  intention,  and  we  should  do  High  Churchmen 
great  injustice,  and  arouse  keen  resentment,  if  we 
treated  them  as  being  consciously  Protestant  The 
High  Churchman  appeals,  as  does  the  Catholic,  to 
a  Catholic  Church,  and  he  disavows  private  judge- 
ment ;  nevertheless  his  "  Catholic  Church  "  is  simply 
the  creation  of  his  own  private  judgement,  and  is 
so  regarded  by  everybody  in  Christendom.  His 
obedience  to  the  *'  Catholic  Church  "  is,  as  has  been 
well  said,  simply  "obedience  to  self  once  removed." 

The  latest  phase  of  the  Oxford  Movement  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  its  last  as  a  ynovement.  No 
doubt  for  some  time  to  come  it  will  present  a  fairly 
imposing  appearance :  in  this  parish  or  in  that 
candles  and  cross,  even  vestments  and  incense,  will 
appear,  more  bishops  will  take  to  wearing  cope  and 
mitre,  and  enthusiasts  will  retort  to  the  wiser  and 
sadder  ones  in  the  apocryphal  words  of  Galileo, 
"  Still,  it  moves."  But  though  a  wheel  here  or  there 
will  revolve  for  a  time,  steam  has  failed,  and  the  great 
engine  will  throb  and  pulsate  no  more. 

The  Oxford  Movement  was  predestined  to  collapse. 
If  the  essentially  Protestant  Church  of  England  is 
ever  to  be  Catholicized,  that  task  will  not  be  effected 
by  any  party  inside  it,  no  matter  how  nearly  that 
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party  may  approach  the  Catholic  ideal.  Yet  we 
should  be  blind  if  we  did  not  see  in  its  aims,  and  in 
those  that  have  endeavoured  to  carry  them  out,  much 
that  is  noble  and  touching  and  chivalrous  and  truly 
Christian.  Unpractical  as  were  its  plans  and  chimerical 
its  visions,  those  plans  and  visions  could  not  have 
been  conceived  by  men  and  women  who  did  not  love 
our  Lord,  and  were  untouched  at  the  sight  of  a 
divided  Christendom  and  (from  their  point  of  view) 
a  divided  Catholic  Church,  or  who  were  insensible  to 
the  reasonableness  and  the  beauty  of  Catholic  faith 
and  practice.  Their  position  was  illogical,  and  some 
of  their  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  vagaries  have  given 
cause  for  mirth ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  the  stalwarts 
of  the  past  tamely  acquiescing  in  the  "  glorious  com- 
prehensiveness "  theory,  or  adopting  the  modern  High 
Churchman's  feeble  plea  that  Low  Churchmen  really 
do  hold  Catholic  doctrine,  though  they  may  employ 
unfortunate  terminology.  They,  at  any  rate,  would 
surely  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  the  present  situation. 
1  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  High  Church 
party  is  not  a  homogeneous  one.  There  are  sections, 
and  sub-sections,  and  sub-sub-sections.  I  shall  not 
attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  describing  each  and 
every  one  of  these.  It  will  suffice  if  we  speak  of 
the  Party  as  being,  like  "all  Gaul,"  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  we  shall  call  the  first  the  anti- 
Papists,  or  self-styled  "Catholic-but-not-Roman" 
section.  These  High  Churchmen  are  congrega- 
tionalists  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory.  They  shut 
themselves  up  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own 
parish,  or,  more  often,  of  the  congregation  of  the 
particular  church  they  select.  So  long  as  they  are 
not  harried  by  their  bishop,  but  arc  left  pretty  much 
to  themselves,  free  to  adopt  whatever  dogmas  or 
ceremonial  they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  Catholic, 
they  are  resigned  to  their  position.  The  nearer  these 
approach  Rome  in  doctrine  and  ceremonial,  the  more 
bitter  do  they  often  become  towards  the  Holy  See.  The 
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Pope  can  do  nothing  right.  He  erred  in  the  methods 
he  used  against  the  Modernists ;  he  erred  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  French  Church  question,  though  the  Church 
Times  gave  him  fatherly — not  to  say  patronizing — 
advice.  Most  militant  Protestants,  however,  cannot 
distinguish  one  kind  of  High  Churchman  from  another, 
and  they  dub  them  all  "  Romani/ers."  It  is  a  grimly 
humorous  error:  a  devout  Quaker  is  nearer  Rome 
than  is  the  anti-papal  "  advanced  "  Anglican,  to  whom 
may  be  applied  words  of  one  who,  speaking — without 
due  discrimination,  it  must  be  said — of  the  whole 
High  Church  Party,  wrote :  "  The  Roman  Communion 
[is  not]  in  any  way  likely  to  increase  her  ranks  from 
this  portion  of  the  Anglican  Church.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  from  no  school  in  the  Church 
are  recruits  less  likely  to  be  found.  To  outsiders,  no 
doubt,  it  looks  like  a  conspiracy  to  do  within  the 
Anglican  Church  the  work  of  the  Roman  Curia ;  but, 
considering  that  Obedience  and  Discipline  are  the 
main  features  of  that  great  Church,  it  need  not  be 
said  that  between  it  and  the  eclectics  there  is  an 
unbridgeable  gulf."*  This  is  perfectly  correct:  these 
people  are  not  going  to  exchange  their  easy  obedience 
to  themselves,  for  obedience  to  a  real,  objective,  and 
working  authority. 

A  conspicuous  difference  between  the  second,  or  pro- 
Roman,  section  and  the  former  lies  in  its  f)ossession  of 
the  spirit  of  humility  and  teachableness,  which  the 
other  has  not  These  have  a  more  or  less  Romeward 
tendency  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  though,  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  most  die  Anglicans. 
They  are,  in  fact,  implicitly  (though  not  explicitly) 
Catholics,  though  their  actual  knowledge  of  Catholic 
dogmas  varies  considerably  with  almost  each  in- 
dividual Those  in  this  section — and  many  in  the 
third — cordially  detest  the  tone  of  the  Church  Times. 

The  third  section  is  composed  of  those  for  whom 

'  Or  Ltqmtw  C^rdi^  hj  Honce  E.  Cbapnian,  pw  264  (privKtdy 
priaUd). 
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"  non-papalists  "  is  perhaps  the  best  term,  though  it 
is  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  includes  {a)  those  who 
have  never  had  the  "  Roman  question "  brought 
before  them  at  all  ;  they  take  their  own  position  for 
granted,  and  have  not — at  any  rate  yet — met  anything 
to  make  them  suspicious  of  it :  and  {b)  those  who 
honestly  think  that  in  days  past  they  really  did  in- 
vestigate the  Roman  claims,  and  they  saw  nothing  in 
them — this  generally  means  that  they  saw  those  claims 
through  the  spectacles  of  a  Littledale  or  a  Puller  or 
a  Gore.  Sincerely  convinced  that  the  Anglican 
authorities  they  then  consulted  have  said  the  last  word 
on  the  subject,  and  believing  that  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion would  not  only  be  a  waste  of  time  but  even  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  frankly,  though  without 
any  rancour,  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter  afresh. 

There  are  some  very  "  advanced "  people  in  all 
sections.  A  few  teach  openly  all  that  our  priests 
teach,  except  Papal  Infallibility  (though  even  this 
dogma  is  accepted,  or  at  least  tolerated,  by  the  most 
extreme)  and  the  necessity  of  being  in  visible  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  See.  Quite  large  numbers  of 
High  Churchmen  sincerely  long  for  union  with  the 
Roman  See :  I  know  of  a  Living  Rosary  League  for 
promoting  this  object.  They  don't  see  how  union  is 
to  come  about,  but  they  believe  that  it  will  come. 

No  sketch  of  the  present  position  of  High  Angli- 
canism would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
ravages  caused  by  unrestrained  Higher  Criticism  and 
by  Modernism.  Listen  to  the  well-founded  lament 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Starr,  a  "Catholic-but-not- Roman" 
clergyman  in  New  York,  quoted  in  The  Lamp  of 
November  1908:  "In  1889  Lux  Mundi  appeared. 
The  work  and  its  authors  gave  a  new  colour  to 
Anglican  Catholicity,  developed  a  neo-Oxford  Move- 
ment. ...  It  is  said  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Gore's^  article  on  'The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration' 
'  The  present  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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broke  Canon  Liddon's  heart  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was 
the  expression  in  the  advanced  school  of  the  English 
Church  and  from  the  pen  of  the  [then]  head  of  the 
Puscy  House,  founded  in  memory  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  of  opinions  that  were  to  break 
the  heart  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  movement  itself. 
...  He  and  his  followers  .  .  .  developed  an  elasticity 
of  thought  upon  the  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  Incarnation  which  made  it  possible  for  men  known 
as  '  Catholics  '  to  hold  views  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  peculiar  property  and  privilege  of  the  Broad 
Church  school.  '  Goreism,'  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
created  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  latitude  in  Christian 
belief  which  has  grown  and  spread  until  Anglo- 
Catholicism  no  longer  means  what  it  did  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  .  .  .  The  daring  and  irreverence 
of  modern  thought  in  its  many  forms  has  hurt  the 
heart  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  especially  the 
English  Protestant  world,  .  .  .  while  its  effects  upon 
the  questions  of  a  true  Catholicity,  as  understood  and 
presented  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
have  been  like  the  undermining  of  a  river  bank  by 
unseen  and  insidious  currents.  ...  So  the  Oxford 
Movement  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  dead."  Canon 
Hensley  Henson  is  not  an  unbiassed  judge  of  High 
Anglicanism,  but  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  his 
statement  that  "  the  so-called  Catholic  party  is  being 
rapidly  latitudinarianized." 

Modernism  is  rampant,  and  there  is  no  recognized 
authority  to  come  to  the  rescue.  And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  you  may  find  an  "  advanced " 
church,  where  there  are  vestments  and  incense,  and 
where  "  mass  "  is  announced  and  confessions  are  heard, 
and  yet  one  or  more  of  its  ministers  may  be  a  follower 
of  Father  Tyrrell  in  his  later  stage.  Of  thb,  instances 
have  come  within  my  personal  knowledge ;  and  the 
history  of  All  Saints',  Southend,  affords  an  example. 

Sometimes  those  who  are  called  "  born  Catholics," 
and  many  Evangelical  Anglicans  as  well,  are  at  a  loss 
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to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  converts  from  High 
Churchism  have  not  been  more  numerous.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  Catholic  who  has  never  been  any- 
thing else  to  fathom  the  High  Anglican  mind ;  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  many  High  Anglicans 
are  in  the  same  position.  Some  Catholics  are  tempted 
to  solve  the  mystery  by  concluding  that  all  High 
Churchmen  are  of  two  kinds — the  knaves  and  the 
fools ;  and  I  fear  that  there  are  converts  who,  for- 
getful of  their  own  past  struggles,  do  not  conceal  their 
belief  that  such  is  the  case.  Such  a  view  is  contrary 
both  to  charity  and  justice.  Let  me  briefly  indicate 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  conversion. 

(i)  High  Churchmen  are  not  without  a  certain 
bond  of  union.  If  half  the  High  Church  Party  were 
A's,  and  the  other  half  were  Z's,  the  two  sections 
would  sever  all  connection  at  once.  But  B  is  not 
quite  so  "  advanced "  as  A,  and  yet  is  not  so  far 
behind  as  to  wish  to  see  their  connection  broken ;  C, 
in  turn,  is  just  behind  B  but  ahead  of  D;  and  so  on 
until  one  comes  to  Z. 

(2)  Assiduous  teaching  of  the  Continuity  myth, 
which  appeals  to  national  pride  by  an  English 
"Branch"  of  the  Church,  in  which  all  Catholic 
privileges  may  be  found — in  some  parishes,  if  not  in 
every  one.  Even  modern  Low  Churchmen  have  not 
been  unafifected  by  this  myth.  Many  of  the  Low 
Church  clergy,  though  no  believers  in  the  Mass  and 
confession,  are  now  proud  of  belonging  to  "the 
ancient  Church  of  this  land,"  and  are  as  indignant  as 
any  High  Churchman  when  told  that  the  Established 
Church  of  England  began  in  Tudor  times,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  they  agree  with  Catholics  in  denying 
that  Anglican  ministers  are  sacrificing  priests. 

(3)  The  High  Church  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  "The  Catholic  Church"  differs  fundamentally 
from  ours.  The  Anglican  theory  postulates  a  divided 
Church ;  we  regard  that  as  absurd  and,  indeed 
heretical.     Again,  with  us  a  man  must  be  "Catholic 
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all  over,"  as  Father  Joseph  Rickaby  puts  it,  or  he  is  not 
a  Catholic  at  all.  But  many  a  High  Churchman  will 
speak  of  his  vicar  as  having  become  a  "  Catholic  " 
because  he  now  teaches  the  Real  Presence,  while 
still  denouncing  Transubstantiation,  and  even  Invoca- 
tion of  Saints. 

(4)  Catholic  argument  needs  no  strengthening  qua 
argument,  but,  without  becoming  subjectivists,  we 
must  never  forget  that  great  saying  of  St  Ambrose, 
never  so  applicable  as  in  the  case  of  Englishmen: 
"  It  hath  not  pleased  God  to  save  His  people  by 
argument." 

(5)  Anglicanism  has  no  systematic  theology.  The 
instruction  in  dogmatic  theology  in  the  universities 
and  theological  colleges  is  meagre  and  indefinite  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  while  moral  theology  is 
omitted  altogether.  Hence  the  inability  of  the 
average  High  Church  clergyman  to  realize  the  im- 
possibility and  absurdity  of  his  position.  Ruskin 
says  somewhere  that  the  religion  and  the  climate  of 
England  are  alike  in  their  fogs.  It  is  not  dishonesty 
which  makes  the  High  Churchman  talk  about  the 
"necessity"  of  obeying  "Catholic  authority,"  and 
the  "sinfulness  of  schism,"  and  so  forth;  it  is  simply 
that  he  has  never  had  any  systematic  pre-ordination 
instruction  in  Catholic  theology.  Of  course  many 
**  extreme  "  men  read  a  good  deal  of  Catholic  theology 
after  ordination,  but  it  is  simply  private  study. 

(6)  The  intensity  of  the  conviction  that  Anglican 
orders  are  valid  and  confer  on  their  possessors  the 
rights  and  powers  claimed  by  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  priests. 

(7)  Many  Anglicans  think  that  before  they  can  join 
us  they  must  deny — implicitly  if  not  explicitly — the 
reality  of  the  grace  they  know  they  have  received 
while  Anglicans.  Preaching  in  St  Bartholomew's 
Church,  Brighton,  soon  after  its  late  vicar,  Mr.  Cocks, 
had  made  his  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  the  Rev.  G. 
Maxwell  (Superior  of  the  Cowley  Fathers)  said  that 
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none  could  leave  the  Church  of  England  "  without 
absolutely  and  utterly  contradicting  all  the  blessed 
experience  they  have  had,  and  without  giving  abso- 
lutely and  utterly  the  lie  to  all  that  God  has  done  for 
them."  A  High  Church  clergyman  recently  wrote  to 
me :  "  I  am  conscious  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  Ecclesia  Anglicana'm  spite  of  human  perverse- 
ness,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  Incarnate  in  penance 
and  Eucharist ;  '  nearer  than  breathing,  closer  than 
hands  or  feet,'  He  has  disclosed  Himself  to  me  for 
many  years.  Of  His  presence  I  need  no  greater 
proofs  than  He  has  vouchsafed.  No  change  of 
communion  could  give  me  more  of  the  consolations 
of  the  Catholic  life."  Such  a  position — and  it  is  an 
exceedingly  common  one — must  be  approached  with 
the  greatest  tact  by  Catholics.  Obviously  it  must 
prevent  many  an  Anglican  from  seeing  the  force  of 
our  arguments  against  the  validity  of  their  orders. 
This  Anglican  dilemma  is  a  false  one,  but  it  does 
honour  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  in  it.  We 
should  not  do  wisely  if  we  ignored  their  difficulty,  still 
less  if  we  made  it  an  object  of  sarcasm  or  ridicule. 
Of  course  these  good  people  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween grace  given  ex  opere  operantis  and  that  given 
ex  opere  operato.  With  this  stumbling-block  to  non- 
Catholics  in  general  Cardinal  Newman  has  dealt  fully 
in  his  Difficulties  of  Anglicans,  vol.  i.,  Lecture  3. 

Are  we  justified  in  looking  for  a  speedy  influx 
of  a  large  number  of  disillusioned  High  Church  people? 
The  High  Church  party  will  certainly  not  join  us 
en  bloc,  and  that  for  reasons  I  have  sufficiently 
indicated ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  a  large  proportion, 
possibly  the  majority,  will  gradually  be  carried  back 
by  the  receding  tide.  For,  alas  !  many  will  submit 
to  anything  rather  than  accept  the  fact  that  Rome 
is  in  the  right.  One  of  those  correspondents  whose 
letters  to  the  Chmxh  Times  I  have  quoted  wrote: 
"  No  failure  of  the  Church  in  England  to  realize 
her   Catholic   position    would    induce    me   to   accept 
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the  papal  claims  as  a  means  of  escape."  If  the 
section  to  which  this  writer  belongs  dwindled  down 
to  one  solitary  individual,  he  would  still  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  obeying  authority,  still  remain  in  his 
isolation,  and  regard  himself  as  another  Athanasius 
contra  mundum. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  much  of 
what  appears  to  be  really  Catholic  conviction  is 
merely  the  effect  of  personal  charm.  Personality 
counts  everywhere,  of  course,  but  the  magnetic 
personality  of  a  Dolling,  a  Stanton,  a  Winnington- 
Ingram,  a  Gore,  a  Halifax,  is  .the  real  foundation 
of  a  good  deal  of  what  appears  to  be  living  Catholicism 
in  this  or  that  parish  or  city.  There  is  no  Catholic 
tradition  in  Anglicanism.  When  the  commanding 
personality  is  removed,  very  often  the  "Catholicism  " 
soon  disappears.  Hence  the  patchwork  appearance 
of  Anglicanism  in  any  large  city,  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  certain  parishes. 

But  we  may  well  refuse  to  believe  that  the  prayers 
and  labours  of  so  many  noble  souls,  both  Anglicans 
and  Catholics,  have  been  in  vain  ;  and  with  equal 
confidence  we  can  rely  on  the  powerful  intercessions 
of  our  martyrs  and  confessors  of  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Many  a  hitherto  non-papal  High  Churchman  is 
turning  wistful  eyes  towards  the  Catholic  Church. 
High  Churchmen  have  seen  the  reflection  of  the 
towers  and  spires  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  on  earth, 
and  though  they  will  find  that  the  city  is  not,  as 
they  had  thought,  in  their  own  territory — for  they 
have  seen  it  only  as  in  a  mirage — yet  many  will  feel 
impelled  to  go  forth  from  their  own  communion, 
and  discqver  in  another  the  actual  city  whose  mere 
reflection  they  had  loved  and  appreciated.  Those 
converts  will  come  in  singly  or  in  groups  ;  but  we 
must  not  anticipate  any  great  concerted  movement. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  will 
be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
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will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  Catholics  in 
this  land.  Prayer  for  the  conversion  of  England  is 
essential,  but  we  must  work  as  well  as  pray.  The 
lifeboat  must  go  out  to  the  wreck,  for  if  we  depend 
for  converts  on  the  number  of  those  who  will  succeed 
by  their  own  efforts  in  reaching  the  land,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  if  more  corpses  than  living  people  are 
found  on  the  shore. 

In  conclusion  :  although,  as  a  system,  High  Angli- 
canism is  one  of  the  most  eclectic  and  illogical  theories 
that  have  ever  held  captive  the  reason  of  many  other- 
wise wide-awake  people,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  much  Catholic  teaching  to  a  great  multitude 
who  would  not,  and  others  who  could  not,  have 
listened  to  Catholic  priests.  And  those  who  have 
found  that  High  Anglicanism,  in  spite  of  its  many 
and  vital  defects,  has  been — to  use  St.  Paul's  words — 
"a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ,"  and  who  think 
of  the  personal  piety,  the  self-denying  labours,  and  the 
insufficient  spiritual  fare  of  multitudes  of  our  quondam 
co-religionists,  will  make  our  own  the  passionate  desire 
of  that  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  he  wrote  of 
his  Jewish  friends  :  "  Brethren,  the  will  of  my  heart, 
indeed,  and  my  prayer  to  God,  is  for  them  unto 
salvation.  For  I  bear  them  witness,  that  they  have 
a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge " 
(Romans  x.  i,  2). 
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Lectures  on  the 
Position  of  Catholics  in  England 

With  Introduction  by  the 
Very  Rev.  CANON  Barry,  D.D.,  and  Portrait. 
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Price  Sixpence,  cloth. 

THE    DREAM    OF    GERONTIUS 


Price  One  Shilling,  cloth. 

SERMONS    AND    E55AYS 

Selected  from  the  undermentioned. 


One  Penny  each. 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

The  Religrlous  State  of  Catholic  Countries  no  Prejudice  to 

the  Sanctity  of  the  Church. 
The  Social  Slate  of  Catholic  Countries  no  Prejudice  to 

the  Sanctity  of  the  Church. 
Faith  and  Private  Judgement. 
Faith  and  Doubt. 
The  Analogy  between  the  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  of 

Grace. 
Christ  upon  the  Waters. 
The  Glories  of  Mary  for  the  Sake  of  her  Son. 
The  Fitness  of  the  Glories  of  Mary. 
The  Second  Spring. 
Nature  and  Grace. 
God's  Will  the  End  of  Life. 
lUuminating  Grace. 
Saintllness  the  Standard  of  Christian  Principle. 
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ANGLICAN   CONTROVERS 

Price  One   Penny   Each 


Was  St.  Aidan  an  Anglican  ?    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

Points  of  Ang-lican  Controversy. 

By  What  Authority?    By  F.  B.  Lord. 

Was  Barlow  a  Bishop  ?    By  Serjeant  Bellasis. 

The  Title  "  Catholic,"  and  the  Roman  Church.     By  M.  A.  R.  Tuker. 

Communion  under  One  Kind.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

The  Myth  of  Continuity.     By  Dr  Lingard. 

Continuity  Reconsidered.     By  J.  H.  Matthews. 

The  Continuity  of  the  English  Church.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Croft. 

The  Conversion  of  England.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Benson,  M.A. 

The  Conversion  of  Cardinal  Manning.     By  Aimee  Sewell. 

The  Conversion  of  Cardinal  Newman.     By  the  Rev.  Dr  Rivington. 

The  Conversion  of  Miss  Drane.     By  the  Rev.  Bertrand  Wilberforce,  O.P. 

"Convocation"  never  a  Canonical  Synod.     By  W.  D.  Gainsford. 

The  Popes  and  the  English  Church.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Waterworth. 

Episcopal  Jurisdiction  in  Bristol.     By  Bishop  Brownlow. 

From  Darkness  to  Light.     By  Mgr.  Croke  Robinson. 

How  I  came  Home.     By  Lady  Herbert, 

Infallibility  and  Tradition.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson,  M.A^ 

The  Doctrine  of  Intention.     By  the  Rev.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

St.  Irenaeus  on  the  Church,  etc.     By  C.  F.  B.  AUnatt. 

No  Sacrifice,  no  Priest :   or,  Why  Anglican  Orders  were  condemned. 

By  Mgr.  Barnes. 
St.    Peter  in   the    New   Testament.     By  the  Very  Rev.   Mgr.   K.   H. 

Benson,  M.A. 
St.  Peter's  Primacy  and  the  Royal  Supremacy.    By  T.  W.  Allies,  K.C.S.G. 
St.  Peter's  Primacy,  as  indicated  in  the  Bible.     By  Francis  King. 
Talks  about  St.  Peter,  the  First  Pope.     By  the  Rev.   G.    Bampfield. 

I.   The  Name  given.     II.   Laying  the  Foundations. 
The  Sacrifices  of  Masses.     By  J.  H.  Mayer. 
Tekel:    or,   The  Anglican  Archbishops  arraigned.      By  the  Rev.  Dr 

Rivington. 
"The  Truth  shall  make  you  Free."    By  E.  Duncan  Boothman,  M.A. 
A  Voice  from  the  Dead  :   Being  a  letter  to  an  Anglican  Friend,  by  the  i 

Count  de  Montalembert. 
Why  I  became  a  Catholic.     By  Horace  E.  Chapman,  M.A. 
Why  I  left  the  Church  of  England.     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 
189 :    or,  The  Church  of  Old   England  protests.     By  the  Rev.  J, 

Breen,  O.S.B. 
The  Branch  Theory.     By  Dr  Adrian  Fortescue. 
An  Anglican  on  Reunion.     By  the  same. 
Can  I  Stay  where  I  Am?    By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 
The  Penal  Laws  and  the  Mass.     By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Burton,  D.D. 
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